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Royal College of Surgeons in Ireland. 



ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS. 

Viewing Ireland as it is and has been, we have ob- 
served nothing more to be regretted than the heartless 
condemnation of every circumstance of her history and 
condition by her own sons. This we should pardon, if 
dictated by a feeling of indignation instigating to improve- 
ment ; but knowing it to be most frequently the result of 
ignorance, prejudice, and misconception, we deplore and 
impugn it. Checking, for the present, the feelings which 
impel us to a warm vindication of the moral character of 
the country, injuriously affected by vague and groundless 
accusations, we are prepared to combat the oft-repeated 
charge, that our institutions are failures, and our plans for 
improvement and instruction abortive. True it is, that 
Ireland cannot boast of the number of its literary produc- 
tions ; but we triumphantly ask, is this to be attributed to 
a want of thought, wit, eloquence, or imagination — or of 
industry, perseverance, or zeal ? No. There have been 
causes in operation, amply sufficient to account for the 
silence with which we are reproached. Wealthy, spirited, 
and experienced publishers, and affluent, liberal, and read- 
ing purchasers, are essential requisites for success in this 
department. These we have not ; therefore we are not 
l>ook makers. Other causes might also be enumerated, 
contributing to damp or curb the spirit which almost 
unconsciously impels to the communication of knowledge. 
The worshippers of Plutus in the murky regions of Pater- 
noster-row have had their influence : but the vauntings of 
the literary Goliath shall be as a trumpet sounding to 
the onset, and the Dublin Penny Journal shall be a 
smooth stone in the forehead of the Philistine. But we 
wander from our object ; we would vindicate our public 
institutions from the reproaches cast upon them by the 
chattering dealers in the common-place cant of the day, 
who wisely proclaim, that all is wrong, because all is not 
right; and who cannot believe that difficulties exist, 



because they have not learned from experience or candid 
inquiry to comprehend or appreciate them. 

Of the institutions for public instruction in Ireland, 
accidental circumstances happen to direct our attention 
first to the Royal College of Surgeons : an institution 
which, without meaning to disparage any other, we ven- 
ture to assert, has attained a higher degree of celebrity, 
and secured a greater portion of public confidence, than 
any similar one in these kingdoms. This college was 
established by Royal Charter in 1784, and in 1796 was 
entrusted by the legislature with the duty of inquiring into 
the qualifications of surgeons, seeking to be appointed to 
the care of County Infirmaries. In 1806, the college 
buildings in Stephen's Green were erected at the public 
expense, and in 1825, the front was remodelled, enlarged, 
and improved, and the present museum and examination- 
hall built, at an expense of seven thousand pounds, the 
accumulated surplus income of several years. On this 
occasion, the foundation stone was laid by the Marquis 
of Wellesley, accompanied by the Commander of the 
Forces, and many other persons of distinction. In 1828, 
a new charter was granted to the college, for the purpose 
of enabling it to adapt its system of education and go- 
vernment to those changes which had taken place in the 
state of the country, and of society, in half a century. 
The system of education adopted by the college is distin- 
guished from that of London and other places by the 
extent of the exercises, the long period of study enjoined, 
and the severe public examination to which the candidates 
are subjected. 

One of the earliest acts of the college, was the esta- 
blishment of its school of surgery, a department of the 
institution which has been eminently successful, and to 
which Dublin is principally indebted for the advantages 
the inhabitants enjoy from an annual expenditure by stu- 
dents resorting to the schools for instruction, amounting 
to a sum little less than one hundred thousand pounds. 
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In this school every branch of medical science is taught 
by the respective professors, except botany, the funds 
not being at present sufficient to support the expense of a 
garden. This is, however, an object to which the mem- 
bers look forward with everv hope of its attainment. The 
buildings appropriated by the college to the accommoda- 
tion of the school, are/a theatre capable of containing 
four hundred persons, a chemical laboratory and smaller 
theatre attached to it, a museum for the illustration of 
the daily lectures, and a theatre for anatomical demonstra- 
tions, with extensive apartments for the study of practi- 
cal anatomy. A new chemical laboratory has just been 
erected to accommodate the great increase of students in 
this department, and it is proposed to devote the present 
chemical laboratory and theatre to the accommodation of 
the professors of materia medica aud medical jurisprudence. 
The apartments appropriated to other purposes in the 
college, are contained in that part of the building which 
front's Stephen's Green. They consist of a large room in 
which the meetings of the college are held, a library, a 
museum, examination-hall, and various apartments for the 
accommodation of. the officers of the college. ^ The meet- 
ing-room is a finely proportioned apartment : it contains a 
portrait of Dr. Renny, a memorial of the gratitude of the 
college for his most disinterested exertions in forwarding 
the interests of the institution ; and also one of the vene- 
rable secretary, Mr. Henthorn, who, for nearly half a 
century, has devoted his time and efforts to the service of 
the college. The library, which was greatly enlarged a 
few years' ago, by the expenditure of two thousand pounds 
from" the funds of the college, consists of a valuable col- 
lection of books in every department of medical science, 
and the collateral branches of knowledge; it is particularly 
rich in books on natural history, and in transactions of 
learned societies. The museum is a beautiful room, and 
the collection one of great value. The compartments in 
the gallery are occupied by a regular series of beautiful 
preparations illustrative of the different organs subservient 
to vital existence, with another series, illustrative of the 
changes to which these organs are liable from disease. 
The lower compartments aie occupied by an excellent 
collection of skeletons. This museum, which has been 
created within the last twelve years, is highly creditable, 
as well to the college as to the two gentlemen, by whose 
exertions it has been brought to its present state of per- 
fection. In the museum there is a bust of Mr. Shekleton, 
the late curator, who lost his life in the discharge 
of his duty, which he executed with unexampled zeal, 
perseverance, and industry. He died from the conse- 
quences of a wound inflicted in dissection. In a smaller 
adjoining museum is a collection of admirably executed 
anatomical models in wax, procured in Paris, at an 
expence of five hundred pounds ,• the munificent present 
of the Duke of Northumberland, who frequently visited 
the museum of the college, and took great pleasure in 
examining the preparations, respecting which he pos- 
sessed a degree of information seldom to be met with 
among persons not educated to the profession. 

We regret that our limits do not permit us to give 
a fuller account of this valuable institution than the above 
hasty sketch, but we hope that it will have the effect of 
inducing our readers to -visit it, and learn what may and 
lias been done in Ireland by steady perseverance, judi- 
cious arrangements, public spirit, and an honest applica- 
tion of funds to the purposes for which they were des- 
tined. H. 

ANECDOTES OF THE FOURTH REGIMENT 
OF HORSE. 

BY AN EYE WITNESS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE DUBLIN" PENNY JOURNAL. 

Sir, — Taking a walk a few days ago towards the 
Phoenix Park, I had the good fortune to see a cavalry 
regiment marching out to a review on the Fifteen Acres, 
aud casting my eye on the staff of officers in front, I was 
absolutely dazzled with the splendour of their attire, 
glowing with gold-lace. Each seemed to me a represen- 
tation of Plutus, the god of wealth, or of Mars, the god 



of war. Thinks I to myself, it is a pity that all this 
millinery and brocade should ever be exposed to the rude 
shocks of war^-surely such finery belongs more to the 
band-box than to the tented field ! I was tempted forth- 
with to consider that such plumage does not belong to 
the eagle or the falcon, hut to the popinjay, the peacock, 
and the cockatoo. But then I corrected myself, and 
assumed that these gallantries were only displayed in the 
piping time of peace — that these puppy youths were now 
reposing in the lap of their softer conquests, like Rinaldo 
in the "gardens of Armida, or Achilles masquerading 
among the handmaidens of D&damia. But still I could 
not help contrasting these gay trappings with the regi- 
mental accoutrements of my five grand uncles, whom, in 
my youth, I remember to have seen in the full costume of 
the Ligonier Guards, and which said accoutrements are 
kept with great veneration by an old bachelor relative. 
These old spolta have a different cut and character from 
the golden gauds that decorate our modern chivalry. 
Why, Sir, the old iron helmet, crested with red horse 
hair, would weigh down the head of one of our present 
striplings, while the basket hilted Andrea Ferrara would 
sprain the wrist of a modern pretty officer. To be sure, 
my grand-uncles were not sons of noblemen, who choose 
the army, pour passer le temps, but sons of an Irish gen- 
tleman who had nothing to give them but their swords, 
and thus sent them to win their way through the world, 
like true Irishmen, by fighting those whom thev never 
saw before, and cutting away, right and left, all before 
them. They enlisted as privates in Lord Ligonier's Regi- 
ment of Black Horse, and in that boasted assernblage^of 
"gentlemen" as their commander with pride termed 
them, they passed through the gradations of wounds and 
promotions, and shared fully in the dangers and " hair- 
breadth 'scapes," which entitled the only remaining one 
who came home alive, with his skull trepanned, to retire 
as a ,c major" In order to show the contrast between 
the cavalry of the present day and that of a centurv ago, 
I call your attention to a paper published in the Dublin 
Literary Gazette some time ago, which, as that periodical 
did not gain the circulation it deserved, you might give 
a place in your extensively read Journal. I believe it 
was furnished by that excellent Irish antiquarian, Mr. 
Hardiman. 

His Majesty's Fourth regiment of horse, commanded 
by Sir John Ligonier, continued upon the Irish establish- 
ment from the conclusion of Queen Anne's wars to the year 
] 74s2. This long period of thirty years, naturally brought 
the corps to be composed almost entirely of Irish, as I do 
not recollect at any time more than two or three private 
men in it of any other country. A Regiment eminently 
distinguished at the revolution, and in the Queen's wars 
under Marlborough, found no difficulty in recruiting. It 
was in general composed of the younger branches of an- 
cient and respectable families, nor was it uncommon, to 
give from twenty to thirty guineas for a trooper's place. 
In the summer of 1742, the Regiment was ordered for 
foreign service, and so very unexpectedly, that the troop 
horses were taken up from grass, and the clothing of the 
men was in the last month of the period for which it was 
to be worn ; under these disadvantageous circumstances 
was the regiment embarked for England, and upon their 
march for embarkation for Flanders, was reviewed, without 
respite or preparation, at Hounslow, by the king, in the 
centre between the Oxford Blues and Pembroke's horse, 
of nine troops each, newly and completely appointed, and 
which had only "marched from the neighbouring canton- 
ments for that purpose. No wonder that there was a 
manifest disparity in the appearance of the corps, the 
meagre horses of the Blacks, being scarcely able to crawl 
under the raw boned half-naked Hibernians who rode them. 
The old king, however, had judgment to discern the cause, 
and generosity to make the proper allowances, and wish- 
ing to afford their dejected Colonel (who no doubt expe- 
rienced not a little uneasiness on the occasion,) some con- 
solation, he good-humouredly said, " Ligonier ! your men 
have the air of soldiers, despite of their clothes, their 
horses indeed look poorly, how is it ? " Sir," replied he, 
"the men are Irish and gentlemen, the horses are 
■,,„i;^ » The Regiment shortly afterwards embarkM for 



English.' 



